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Not until after the middle of the eighteenth century did the gun-
ners of the French Army begin to increase the relative importance
of their weapon. The improvements made by Gribeauval in the
materiel of artillery and by Guibert and the Du Teils in its tactical
theory, that is, the idea of deciding a general action by concentrat-
ing fire on a part of the hostile front, are familiar to military stu-
dents. Equally familiar is the great part played by field guns under
Napoleon at Friedland and in other battles where his concentrated
batteries blew a great hole in the hostile line. At Wagram a mass of
no less than a hundred guns prepared the final French charge. Un-
der the prerevolutionary shelter of the strict eighteenth-century
limitation of war, the wealth of Europe had increased sufficiently
to permit a comparatively lavish use of costly weapons.

What is less familiar is the extent to which Napoleon went in
generalizing upon the new importance of the gun. He wrote: "He
who can rapidly bring on to the field a mass of artillery at the crisis
of the battle and at a decisive point is certain to carry it. ... The
better the infantry the more one must husband it and support it
with good batteries." And again: 'In siege warfare, as in the open
field, it is the gun which plays the chief part; it has effected a com-
plete revolution ... it is with artillery that war is made." (Corre-
spondance, Vol. XXXI, p. 328; Vol. XXX, p. 447.)

It would be difficult to put the matter more strongly, and yet the
Emperor's field guns were only muzzle-loading smooth-bores, and
their one quasi-explosive projectile was case shot, consisting of a
number of bullets in a cylindrical box which broke and scattered
them upon impact.

For some decades after Waterloo European impoverishment
again restricted artillery. During the American Civil War, paradoxi-
cally enough, the advance of physical science momentarily advan-
taged the infantry musket over cannon because the fonner was gen-
erally fitted with rifling sooner than the latter and therefore had an
equal if not greater effective range.

This anomaly, however, was soon corrected; the rifled gun recov-
ered a normal superiority of range relative to the infantry rifle,
while both became breech loaders. Before 1900 there was a further
increase in density of infantry fire due to the magazine rifle, but the
relative importance of the gun was maintained by great improve-
ments in artillery projectiles and by a greater rapidity of artillery fire